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SELES Oia NOTES 


Limiting Nambers in Oar AEEA 


It is both surprising and distressing that the great debate on thë desirabil- 
‘ity or otherwise of putting a ceiling on admissions in the Indian universities 
‘should continue to cloud and confuse the-issue. In India, many educational 
controversies have a tendency to produce more: heat than light.” This is very 
sad indeed, Controversies or arguments, should eventually forge. out sharp 
solutions of problems, determine the dimensions and directions of change and 
‘result i in energising the reforms, The- democratic Process should shift the facts 
from. the assumptions, the vain ideals from the hard core of teality and settle 
the issues in the larger context of the current limitations of the country and the 
growing needs of its fast developing economy, 


as 


Tt is maintained; in some quarters, that the total number of young people 
“in our universities is not at all excessive. The” proportion of ‘aniversity students 
‘in India wou'd be 2 per 1000 of population as against 5 in France, 15 in the 
“Soviet Union, 20 in the U.S.A. and gin Japan. The approximate percentage 
“of, 24 in the age-group 18-23 admitted to the institutions of higher education in 
“India sounds } itiably low when projected against the comiparable percentage of 
"12.5 in Great Britain, g in France, 7 in Netherlands, 7 in West Germany, 13 in 
‘Sweeden, and ‘10 in the US.5.R. The international comparison is exploited in 
“Some quarters to support the thesis that the riumbers in the universities in India 
are too smal!, and there is no case for limiting the numbers in the presènt ` 7E 
‘Indian universities. On the contrary, it is being maintained; that the perspective 
planning in education should be directed to increase the enrolment at the uni- 
«versity stage in the age-group 17/23 by the-end of the Sixth Plan. to-ab out: Lo 
per cent’ of. the ‘population in’ this age-group, to keep up the tempo: of the fas 
2andustrialisation:of the country. vi 2-2: eni-bele si! i3 poin it 
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The international comparisons of the type set forth in the preceding 
paragraph would hinder rather than help ir? facing squarely the recent enrolment 
explosion in our universities, and its pernicious result would be the continuous 
deterioration of standards of higher education and research. In the lust eighteen 
years since the attainment of independence, the enrolment in the universities 
has been increasing by one lakh every year. The enrolment in universities and 
colleges that was in 1947 2,5> lakhs has soared to more than 13 lakhs by 1965. 
We would have welcomed this expansion as a proud record of our achievement 
had there beer, cotresponding expansion of institutions, teachers, laboratory and 
library facilities, hostels and playgrounds, centres of student welfare and student 
study halls. But between 1947 and 1965, the universities have increased only 
by 52 from rg to 7r (including 7 institutions deemed to be universities ), colleges 
by only 1c18 from 965 to 1983, the strength of university teachers by only about 
49,000 from 21,000 to about 70,000, The former teacher-pupil ratio of r : 30 
could be b.ought to only 1 : 16 which is still too high to provide good education 
and facilitate closer contact between teachers and students. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that the present system of Indian higher education is both 
inadequate and sub-standard as compared with systems of higher education in 
-Most other countries that matter. If the enrolment in the colleges is not 
controlled, it would continue to bz more and more sub-standard, 


Further, it is wrongly assumed that the school leavers and graduates are 
in great demand. At the end of the Third Plan it is estimated that there will 
be a back-log of 24.6 lakhs of educated unemployed—matriculates and above, 
The uncontrolled admissions in the colleges would make eradicating the educated 
unemployment all the more difficult, ; 


The consideration of the average size of our universities should also impel 
us to be more realistic. In U.K., universities have an average of 4,000 students 
whereas in India, it is about 25,000. The public expenditure per studeut per 
annum in U.K. is equivalent to Rs. 5,000; in India it is even less than Rs. 500. 
The teacher-pupil ratio in our engineering colleges is 1/5 of what it is in the 
United States, Thus, in India, to attain the level that America has reached in 
engineering and technology it would mean expanding our teaching and research 
staff in this vital field by about 50 times or by 5000 percent. These figures 
speak for themselves. They make the urgency of restricting university admis- 
sions more realistic. $ 


There is another pertinent point. The fact is that all the students that 
are admitted in our colleges year after year do not have the requisite capacity, 
aptitude and interest to profit by higher education. Screening would therefore 

be not only in the interest of maintaining standards of higher education, but in 
the best interest of the students themselves. ‘We have re.sons to believe that 
+ > 
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the alarming proportion of failures at various university examinations today is 
predominately due to inherent poorsmental equipment of the young students. 
This is the wastage that can be considerably reduced by the bold policy of 
restricting the admissions to those who have demonstrated capacity to profit by 
higher education. 


There is one more point which deserves consideration. Dr. D. S. Kothari, 
Chairman of the University Grants Commissions has rightly suggested that we 
should plan in terms of raising the standard of national attainment at the under- 
graduate and post-graduate stages of university education. ° For instance, he 
has suggested that by the end of the Fifth Plan the standards to be reached at 
the first degree stage should be approximately equal to that now reached at the 
Master's degree. This new concept of educational planning in terms of the 
higher national standards of attainment would make it imperative for the 
universities to limit admissions to only deserving young men. 

Of course, in order to accomplish this goal, efforts should be augmented 
to develop tools for selecting students ; the current cummulative records should 
be streamlined and made to yield more meaningful data and other techniques 
be also devised. This should be the task for the Advanced Centres recently 
established in some universities by the U.G.C., for the Psychological Foundation 
of the NCERT and other allied agencies. 


What is needed is a bold all India policy in this respect. 


POWER’ AND POLITICS IN CURRICULAR CHANGE—(ii) ‘ : 
ae Gorpon N. MACKENZIE. 


Influence of the Cultural Context 

The impact of the cultural context in the curricular change illustrations’ 
used for this analysis was very obvious. The precise form and emphasis in thé 
reperted changes in determiners just described could hardly be understood or: 
accounted for without a knowledge of the current scene which they so markedly 
reflected. Many of the change descriptions suggested one or more community 
concerns with education and frequently repeated words and phrases such as 
qualify, standards, gifted children, college entrance, reading ability, television, 
teaching machines, team teaching, the need for change, and updating of educa- 


tional programs, 


oe he mass media, several large foundations, and influential citizens appar- 
ently had been heard too, as their ideas were generally reflected in the descrip- 
tions, National committees operating in the various subject areas had stimu- 
lated much action which was revealed im the reports from many communities, 
There were numerous similarities from community to community and the per- 
vasive influence of the general context within which the schools were operating 
was evident. This has been noted by the directional arrows in Chart I from the 
“Cultural Context ” to each of the four columns of the chart. 


The specific influences mentioned in various change descriptions reflected 
a cultural context in which there were definite but broad individual and social 
considerations sugh as feelings of national insecurity and a desire for increased 
personal security; a recognition of the rapid developments in science, mathe- 
matics and technology; an awareness of changes in the occupational pattern 
with growing mechanization and automation ; and a belief in the importance of 
education in both the iniernational conflict and in personal well-being. The 
pressures in many areas toward centralization and national control were reflected, 


The cultural context was further revealed as one in which numerous kinds 
of expectations and sanctions were emanating from various and diversed sources, 
There were reported community expectations that the schools should do səme- 
thing vaguely defined as, “ better,” in teading, mathematics, or science. That 
schools should make changes in the curriculum, and do so rapidly was often 
more clearly communicated than was the Precise nature of the change desired. 
Criticisms of schools were often Teported as being harsh and funds were withheld 
and dismissals of administrators threatened. Revelations of this kind were 
sometimes cited as descriptive of the conditions under which changes were made, 
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While the operation of these expectations and sanctions are basically similar to: 
the expectations and sanctions which have long been recognized as operating 
between students and teachers, teachers and teachers, principals and teachers, 
or parents and teachers, they now had a new urgency and possibly a less pers, 
sonal, but broader social orientation than those long:recognized. 


In the next section a further analysis will be made of the individuals and 
groups who were operating to change the curriculum, and later the means which’ 
they used. However, it appears quite clear that the changes which were madé 
were based on the’expectations and the sanction of those able to influence the 
school ‘personnel ‘or the determiners of student Siu eae) ts 


Participants in Change 

In the process of summarizing the studies of change,. the individuals or, 
groups who were irfluential relative to curricu.ar change came to be referred to 
as participants in change. In this statement, participants are viewed broadly. 
as any individuals or groups capable of a wide variety of actions serving to 
influence, determine, or control the various components of the curriculum, 
described as the determiners of the engagements of students in an earlier section. 


„a'o Participants in change have been classified or grouped as Sinjertal or €x- 
ternal participants. The internal participants are those who had a rather direct: 
connection with the legal. or. social system from which a particular description, 
had been taken,, Because of this relationship they had a greater potential than: 
other participants for several kinds of direct action in respect to one or more of 
the four determiners of the curriculum. The external participants are those 
who were outside of the immediate social or legal system under consideration.’ 
Both groups of participants have a potential for indirect action, or for influ- 
ence on those who have the power to take direct action. Each of these two 
groups of participants will be illusttated. i Pyle 
Internal Participants F : ; S 

Ten major- groups of. eal „Participants v were ‘identified: students,. 
teachers, priucipals,: supervisors, superintendents, boards of education, citizens, 
in local communities, state legislatures, state boards or departments of educa-. 
tion, and ‘state.and . federal, courts. These ten groups. of participants differ, 
widely in their: influence as well as in their.manner of operation, Each will be; 


discussed briefly.. iiss ia 


- Students.. | Lest t thefe be scorfosiin resulting eon: IE stadeutad as: 
both determiners of engagernents‘and ‘participants in “change, a clarification of: 
the two roles-will be-presented: In the discussion of determiners reference was! 
made to the:characteristics ofsstudents such as their abilities, backgrounds, and» 
aspirations and the:way imwhich: this would influence the nature‘of the engage-» 
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ments. It was further indicated that by grouping, size of group and altering 
the composition of groups the student component could be modified. 

However, an examination of illustrations irdicated that students could by 
direct action on their part influence not only their own engagements but the en- 
gagements of others. Illustrations were discovered of direct student participa- 
tion in the planning of processes by which content, methods, and materials, as 
well as time allotments were tletermined. They did this both in cooperation 
with staff members and with other students. Illustrations were also found of 
student strikes in’ favor of certain teachers dismissed by the administration. 
Probably most teachers modify their practices consciously or unconsciously on 
the basjs of feedback from students in the form of evidences of interest and sat- 
isfaction, or lack of interest and apathy. Thus students do, on occasion, influ- 
ence all of the determiners directly. 


Students are also capable of indirect action. By making their opinions 
relative to teachers, to studcnts, to time allocations, to the subject matter, to 
methods, and to materials and facilities known to parents or to principals, they 
have often influenced these two other participants in change to work for modi- 
fication in the determiners. 


Teachers. As players of a double role, teachers are similar to students, 
The skills, abilities and personalities of individual teachers cast them in the role 
of significant determiners of the engagements taking place in their classrooms. 
They may, of course, work to improve their own skill and operation. 


However, teachers have a potential, as students do, for influencing the 
other five determiners in their own classrooms, viz., (1) students, (2) subject 
matter, ( 3) methods, (4) materials and facilities and (5) time. They can also 
influence all six determiners in other classrooms than their own. They may 
invoke sanctions against the teacher who agrees to take his class to the play- 
ground, or otherwise influence other teachers’ behavior. They may in coopera- 
tion with others decide that certain subject-matter such as the process of divisicn 
in arithmetic will be taught in gtade five rather than grade four. They may in 
cooperation with others decide when cursive writing will be introduced and how 
much time will be given to specific handwriting practice. Thus, the teacher is 
not only the determiner of engagements in his own classroom, but is also a part- 
icipant in changing the determiners of student engagements in other classrooms. 


Principals. In the descriptions analyzed principals were found to be very 
influential participants in changing the determiners, For example, some prin- 
cipals had the delegated authority to control the assignment given to teachers 
in respect to the grade or the ability group to be taught. Also, some principals 
controlled within bread limits the decisions relative to the student composition 
of class groups, the human and non-human resources to be introduced into class- 
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rooms, andthe time allotments to be followed. They also had much to do with 
the extent to which parental pressuresswere brought to bear directly on teachers, 
or in-service educational opportunities for teachers were provided. 


Supervisors. While often having less authority than principals, supervisors 
had considerable influence on all the determiners. However, their actions were 
often those of consultation, cooperation, and recommendation. On the basis of 
visits to individual classrooms or the encouragenient of teacher visits to other 
teachers they might recommend new or different approaches. Through work- 
shops, committee activity, and a variety of group endeavors they might help 
individuals and groups to move toward modifications of teaching skills and prac- 
tices as well as toward policies influencing the other determiners, S 


Superintendents, In many instances, the superintendent of schools ap- 
peared to be the single most powerful participant in change. Iilustrations 
were found in which he intervened directly relative to all of the determiners 
earlier, He employed new art teachers‘ who were expected to bring about 
changes in the art curriculum, He added a course in computer mathematics 
and decreed new subject-matter relative to communism in an existing social 
studies course. He selected new textbooks in American history. He changed 
the time allotment for physical education from five to three periods per week, 
He modified attendance areas so as to drastically alter the composition of the 
student body. In actions such as these there were wide variations in the extent 
to which the superintendent operated independently, under instructions from 
the board of education, or in co-operation with teachers and other administras 
tors. There are many instances in which the superintendent did not operate 
directly in reference to the determiners of engagements but in which he sought 
to build parent support for special teachers of reading, or board of education 
approval for increased materials of instruction, or stepped-up action by prin- 
cipals for in-service education relative to the use of television. 


Boards of education. In descriptions collected, boards of education ap- 
peared to be influential participants in change. Numerous instances were dis- 
covered where changes were ordered by boards over objections of the profes- 
‘sional staff. Included were changes involving the use of television in class-rooms, 
the introduction of foreign languages in the elementary schools, and the buying 
“of language laboratories. Boards were observed to exert, in some cases, a very 
direct influence on the general climate within which education goes forward. 
Boards also tended to have a major say in determinirg the pupils to be served, 
the facilities to be provided, and staff provisions to be made. Financial con- 
trols by boards of education often influenced drastically the situation in respect 
to availability of materials. Boards also exhibited. strong influence on many 
details. of curricular change: through their veto. action. While boards usually 
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Operatéd through’ professional personnél,® they ‘were in a:position to mandate 
certain-changés, : tet te Party 3 

Citizens’ in local communities.’ In some instances very powerful parti 
cipants in change were:the local communities-operating thruugh citizens groups, 
through parent-teacher assOciations, and through voting: in regularly: schedaled 
elections, ‘They voted directly and spec'fically on budgets as-they related to 
‘such matters as ofacilities, organization, and staffing for school system, A few 
instances were found in which specific program) provisions:such as foreign lan- 
guages’ in. the ‘elementary. school jwere idemanded. - The community. was, of 
course, ‘in a position of power relative: to, the-board of education, the profes- 
sional staff, and the students, Through igiftsp individuals and groups influenced 
certain determiners, However, the gift of a swimming pool, which made in- 
struction in swimming Possible, required board of education action and ap- 
Droval. Gifts of radios, television Sets, and other materials by individuals or 
‘groups of parents appeared to occur withthe acquiescence of individual staff 
members or boards of education, ` AN TAE ? 


* G bi s KI 71: 4 ti e 

ix- State legislatures, The primary legal bodies responsible for the curriculum 
are the state legislatures. In Some: instances. they. haye laid down the general 
pattern in respect. to -several of the determiners but they, have tended to dele- 
gate much of their authority to state boards of education or to state depart- 
ments of education, as well as to local-boards. : There were numerous illustra- 
tions, however, of legislatures Tequiring: specific content and methods, as foreign 
danguage in the elementary school, teaching about Americanism, or specifying 
othe way in which pupils were to be classified and grouped in respect to race, 


State departments of education. Whether operating under a-staté board: of 
‘education, directly under the ‘state legislature; or as`a Teasonably autonomous 
“Stare executive agency, the State department of education is Often able'to man- 
date or require certain kinds of ‘ctirricular changes: Through state testing sys- 
tems they influenced content and method. Through financial support and special 
„grants. they stimulated numerous kinds of changes which varied from the. pupils 
„Served to the taught.: Depending on the nature and size of their staffs, they 
„exerted irfluence.on in-service and other educative activities, In the adminis- 
-tration of state laws and regulations they were able to encourage or prohibit 
Certain curricular changes, While state departments carry on many other in- 
struction-related activities not mentioned here, it is clear that they exert both 
direct and indirect influence. i 


~0 © State and federal courts: The couits have.long been Tecognized ‘as being 
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xternal Participants s 


xN Ne well-known instance the army was involved in entoreingi a oure decision; 


Many kinds of participants in curricular change were found to operate 
from outside the social system or legal system of a specific school situation. 
These participants did not appear in most instarces to have any legal authority 
or power of direct action relative to the determiners of curricular change. How- 
ever, they were able to have substantial influence of an indirect sort, through 
such methods as disseminating information, raising expectations or invoking 
sanctions, on the participants who were capable of directly influencing the six 
determiners of curricular change. These external participants were grouped into 
six categories: non educationalists ( individuals and- groups), ‘foundations, aca= 
demicians ( individuals and groups), business and industry (including materials 
and facilities producers and agents of the mass media), educationalists (indiv- 
iduals, groups, and organizations including teacher educating institutions, accr- 
editing agencies and professional educational organizations ), and the national 
government (primarily the legislative and executive branches). 


Non-educationists, Many individuals and organizations with non-educa- 
tional affiliations were observed to have an impact upon the curriculum: Through 
theirattacks, acts of violence (as in Little Rock and New Orleans), or persua= 
sion they brought about or resisted changes in the curriculum. Their influence 
was often directed toward pupils, boards of education and materials. Lucille 
Cardin Crain through the Educational Reviewer, Frank Gannett.of the Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Government, Mervin K. Hart of the National Economic 
Council, and Allan Zoll of the National Council of American Education are among 
-the better known illustrations of this group who were found to be operating 
-through publications and local community sympathizers to influence other par- 
ticipants in change. f 

Individuals of achievement, such as Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, were 
‘frequently quoted in the descriptions collected. While his proposals did not 
appear to have been directly implemented he probably contributed to the crea- 
tion of an-environment or climate conducive to change. James B. Conant and 
Arthur D. Morse as a result of their studies did much to inform many and to 
-buiid certain expectations relative to educational programs, 

Foundations: Many illustrations of curricular change were located in 
which private foundations provided the stimulus to internal participants for 
‘such action as, redeploying the teaching staff, introducing educational televi- 
sion, modifying school buildings and facilities, and encouraging massive Teorgan- 
‘izations of subject-area content. - 

- Academicians: Many academicians were found to have revealed rather 
Sremarkable and unusual interest in elementary and secondary education., Some 
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were critics of the schools. Others moved into membetship on school survey 
teams, became temporary internal participants, and recommended specifiz curs 
ticular modifications to other participants in the change process. Not a few 
sought to remake the curriculum through the re-education of teachers. They 
frequently wor<ed through national committees which had substantial public 
and private funds.* Professor Bestor, formerly of the University of Illinois, 
and now of the University of Washington, is an illustration of an academician 
who not cnly has attacked modern education through his writing and speaking, 
but also has allied himself with the National Council for Basic Education, a 
group consisting largely of laymen, which has influenced internal participants 
in curricular change in many communities, 


Business and Industry. An interest in materials and facilities has long 
been exhibited by many segments of the business and industrial community, 
The American textbook industry has been an influence for change in some com- 
munities and for stability in others. New developments in technology and 
especially in electronics have resulted in business opportunities in television, 
programed instruction, and computers with considerable implication for curri- 
cular change. There can be little question of the impact of both materials and 
facilities on the curricular change process, All of the mass media were found 
to be concerned with and to be mentioned as influences for curricular change. 


Educationists, Individual educationists did not appear to be operating 
outside of the framework of the specific educational institution from which à 
‘description was drawn except as they worked with foundation support, as à 
Staff member of a higher institution or as a representative of national organizas 
tions of a professional and non- professional natare, For example, several pro- 
jects of the National Education Associationa and its affiliated groups bave focus- 
ed on defining policy and on guiding change. Some of these were noted in the 
illustrations. The itfluence of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals working on team teaching with funds from the Ford Foundation was 
mentioned several tin.es, 


The National Government, In addition to its long-standing work in voca- 
tional education which appeared in some descriptions, the national government 
has entered the curricular arena with new force and influence through the 
National Defense Education Act, Guidance, foreign languages, mathematics, 
science, and educational television have been major areas of activity. The 
President of the United States has been conducting a personal crusade in the 
area of physical fitness, The Office of Education, even without benefit of the 
National Detence Act or Smith. Hughes funds, appears to have had considerable 
inuflence in specific areas such as foreign languages in the elementary school. 


<. While the executive and legislative branches of the national government 
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have had a very substantial curricular impact, ? they have operated primarily 
through the internal participants for curricular change described earlier. Of 
the three branches of the federal government, only the courts (in cne instance 
with army support ) have exhibited the ability to make a direct and controlling 
assault on one or more of the determiners of curricular change. 


Interrelation of participants. Relationships among participants within 
each of the classifications, internal and external, a3 well as relationships between 
those classified as internal and external are indeed complex and varied. Some 
of these relationships will be explored in subsequent sections describing the 
various kinds of action and sources of power available to particular kinds of 
participants. However, there appear to be at least two conditions which have 
a bearing on kinds of participation which will be mentioned here: one is dist- 
ance from the classroom, the other is knowledge of the specific determiner, 
Thus, the legislator, operating at a considerable distance from the classroom is 
able to successfully lay down only the most general Specifications relative to the 
determiners. The local board of education or superintendent can be more 
specific and in many instances at least the classroom teacher is the final deter- 
miner. The second condition, knowledge is seen most clearly in relation to 
the possible impact of the layman, as contrasted with the academician, on 
subject-matter. However, the impact of knowledge on decisions relative to 
teachers and teacher education, relative to students, or to time is also evident. 
This implies that decisions probably are and must be differentially distributed 
to various participants in terms of their distance from the classroom and their 
knowledge of the determiners of engagements. Other aspects of the relation- 
ships among participants will be considered in the section which follows. 

(To be concluded ) 


, B 


SPIRITUAL VALUES AND EDUCATION * ; 
5 ‘ Dr. A. G. JAVADEKAR 


1, What is Spirituality j S 
Sp'rituality consists in the belief that ontologically the ultimate ground of exist- 


enice is a spiritual principle. It consists in the supremacy of spirit as against’ 


matter. “Epistemologically considered, spirituality consists in recognising a spi- 
ritual principle in knowledge. Cosmologically the essence of spiritualily is in 
the belief that the universe is governed by the principle of conservation of 
values, no less than the conservation of matter and energy. In Ethical terms, 
spirituality means belief in the freedom of the moral agent. In religion it consists 
in the belief of the friendly nature of the universe which will help man realise 
his values. In art it believes in the creative principle in man. In brief, spirit- 
uality is the foundational faith in the spirit which expresses itself at all the levels 
of human experience in a manner which is adequate for each of the levels, 

2. What are spiritual Values ? 

Ina yery broad sense all values are spiritual, There are no values apart 
from the spirit and independently of the spirit, All values are values for the 
spirit and because of the spirit. If insentient matter were all that was real, 
there could be no values, and no intelligible talk about them could have been 
possible. Materialists, who may be talking about values are either talking or 
are only concealed spiritualists, or are at least very confused thinkers, 


In a narrower but the most important sense, spiritual values are values 


concerning spirit. Faith in God, spiritual self, religion, methods of realization 
or liberation, worship, prayer, Yoga, mysticism, devotionalism and such 
other modes of knowledge, feeling and action which are conducive to a life of 
the spirit constitute par excellence the spiritual values, 


Next in. importance to these intrinsic values of the spirit are moral-cume 
spiritual values which are instrumental to the realization of the spiritual values. 
Collectively they form what is called the Sadhand. The eightfold path of yoga, 
and especially the five rest raints ( ahinisa, satya, asteya, brahmacarya and apari- 
graha) and the five observances ( sauca, santosa, tapas, svādhyiya and isvara- 
pranidhana) are mainly significant for leading a life of the spirit. The concep- 
tion of the fourfold moral Preparation ( sddhnaacatustaya ) in order to be initiat- 
ed into the supreme philosophical knowledge of Advaita Vedanta is essentially 
significant for a spiritual life. The practice of these moral virtues has an eso- 
teric value. There are many similar virtues which have been mentioned in the 
religious literature of the world and their main value is spiritual, Whatever 

oA paper submitted to Education Commission, New Delhi. 
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may be the differences in detail among the various religions, we find their’ most 
wonderful consilience in the delineatien of these moral-cum-spiritual virtues, 
3. The Vedantic classification of Values 

: The Vedantic teaching as found in the Upanisads can be interpreted in’ 
terms of the classification and gradation of values. Spirit comes to be identifi- 
ed with the progressive stages of matter ( anna ), life ( prdna), mind (manas)? 
intellect ( buddhi or vijñäna ) and intuition ( ānanca ) ; and finally it transcends 
all these stages. Each level is a distinct group of values, The lowest among 
them are the values of physical existence. All economical values which make 
for the material amenities of human well-being, come under these. Though 
these values are lowest, in the sense that they are far removed from the i intrinsic 
spiritual values, they are not of the.least importance in the full life of the 
spirit. As a matter of fact, it is material well-being that enabels the full blos: 
soming of the life of the spirit. In this very important sense realisation of the’ 
physical values is foundational for the development of integral well-being. 

Next in order are the values of biological existence. Health, hygiene, 
satisfaction of instincts, activity, longevity vitality and whatever may contri- 
bute to the fullness of the life principle constitute vital values. 

Still higher are the values of mental existence. Satisfaction of desires, 
interests, ambitions with a view to ensure mental equipoise, is essential for this 
psychological aspect of human existence. 

Further in the scale of values are those of the intellectual or rational ex- 
istence. Pursuit of science and philosophy, love of knowledge and truth in all. 
fields constitute intellectual values, 

Next come values of intuitive experience of pleasure. It is twofold, 
Through the exercise of volition an attempt is made to realise happiness for one- 
self and for all, These characterise moral values, Again, through the exercise 
of feeling an attempt i is made to realise beauty. These constitute the artistic 
values, ; 
~ Transcending all these values are at the apex the values of the spirit otis 
per referred to above. 

4, Principles of classification - 3 
` ` The following principles are involved in the classification of these values, 
All these values are basically spiritual values in the sense that all of them are, 
for the sake of the spirit and because of the spirit. Thus for example, food is: 
a value not in itself but because of the spirit and for the sake of spirit. Food 
ceases to be’a value if it is not conducive to the higher values of human exist- 
ence. Again to regard food as an intrinsic value is to upset the whole scheme 
of values including the value that is ascribed to food. It is in this same sense’ 
that wealth is a-value but not-the value. 7 
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It follows, therefore, that spirit is the only intrinsic value, all other 
values are instru nental. Spirit constitutes the end in itself, all other values are 
means. But the terms means and end are to be understood as relative. In the 
hierarchy of values, those which are means to the realisation of ends are lower 
values, and those which are to be realised as ends are higher values. Thus 
wealth may serve to realise health and longevity. Therefore wealth is a lower 
value in relation to health. But again, health and longevity are not to be sought 
in themselves but for the sake of satisfaction of higher psychological and intel- 
lectual ends, Again knowledge in the forn s of science and philosophy is a higher 
end than mere mental satisfaction. But knowledge is not a value in itself, but 
serves the higher ends of cultural life of ethical and aesthetic pursuits. Knowl- 
edge must lead to the increase of leisure to enable enrichment of life by the 
creative arts, Knowledge also must lead to the increase of wisdom to make 
harmonious social and moral life possible. But even these moral and artistic 
ends are not ends in themselves, but only form a stepping stone to the realisa- 
tion of the values of spirit. God-realisation or self-realisation is the end in itself. 
That is man’s true religion. All other things have value in so far as, and to 
the extent that they help realisation of the spirit. 


There is a sense in which self-realisation is at once the ultimate end as 
well as the supreme means of integral human existence. We have already seen 
the sense in which spiritual realisation is the ultimate goal of human life, The 
sense in which it is the supreme means is this. It is the spiritual goal that 
renders all human pursuits supremely meaningful. It is the only principle that 
brings order into diverse demands and interests of human life. 


This also means that all values are in a sense values in themselves, ends 
in themselves. No value is trifle. None is negligible. Every value has its 
place of honour in an integral life. No value is interchangeable, nor reducible 
to some other value. You cannot substitute music for food, even if music is a 
higher value. What food alone can give nothing else can, In this sense tood 
has value in itself, and yet none can afford to follow food as if it were the 
only value. : 


There are critical moments when music must be given up for the sake of 
food, but that does not make food more important than music. On several 
Occasions one may be prepared to give up ‘food for the sake of knowledge and 
pursuit of spiritual ends. But none can afford to neglect food completely for 
that matter. Even for the sake of spirit, food must be valued, 


But some rare critical moments are too exacting when one must be pre- 
Pared to lay down life for the sake of truth, for the fulfilment of good. Then 
what of wealth and health? They pale into complete insignificance. But that 


which in no case be forsaken is spirit, Thus spirit is the only criterion of the 
is 3 
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measurement of the worth of any values. Values are evaluated in terms of the 
supteme standard of spirit. Spirit is¢he source and abode of all values. It is 
the be all and end all of human existence, All values are rendered valuable in 
proportion as they express the life cf the spirit. 

Thus spiritual orientation must be given to the iiad life as a whole, 
This is'the spiritual philosophy of integral living. 

5. The Traditional Hindu classification : 

One other traditional classification according to the Hindu view of life re- 
ognises four values or ends, namely Dharma, Artha, Kama ang Moksa. 

The concept of Dharma is the most comprehensive one. Dharma is that 
which sustains the whole creation. Therefore all those modes of human living 
which help progressive preservation of mankind and the world as a whole come 
under Dharma. The different shades of meaning associated with Dharma could 
be understood in this light. Dharma is qualitative nature. Human action 
should be in accordance with the nature of man. Man’s nature is multifold, 
the true unfoldment of which is according to his basic spititual nature. Dharma 
is duty. So to act as to reveal the human nature at its best is man’s supreme 
duty. This principle pervades all human duties. Dharma is righteousness, 
Life of duty is a life of righteousness. Dharma is merit or virtue. To live 
righteously is to live a life of virtue which ensures merit. Dharma pervades all 
human existence, individual and social. 

Understood in this most*comprehensive sense Dharma is the guiding 
principle through which the other two secular values of Artha and Kama could 
be fruitfully realised. Artha comprehends all the values of physical existence 
or well-being aS such. Kama comprehends values of biological and psycholog- 
ical existence on the one hand, and of artistic creativity and appreciation on 
the other. Neither of these values ‘are exclusive, nor are they to be pursued 
independently of the dictates of Dharma, They are necessary aay of the full 
life, and should be realised as such. 

But the conception of full life is not possible without the highest end of 
Spiritual realisation or Moksa. The Hindu ideal of integral living is thus mains 
ly twofold. Full life requires pusfi (fulfilment) and ¢usti (contentment ) 
bhukti (enjoyment) as well as mukti (detachment). Full life consists in hare 
monising vyavahGra ( practical lfe) with pæramārtha (ultimate end). lt con 
nects the aihtka (earthly ) with the paralaukika ( divine), or this life with the 
life to come. It seeks unity between svārtha {egoism ) and parārtha ( altri- 
ism). It integrates preyas (life of desire ) with Sreyas’( life of duty ) or samut- 
karga ( material well being ) and nihSreyas ( spiritual emar 
6. Implications for Liberal Education 

The general aim of education is building up of integral personality. The 
above discussion regarding the nature and classification of values throws light 
upon the kind of personality that each human being has in a potent form. 
Education must help a harmonious unfoldment of these potentialities. 
` The basic need of all education is to sep gag among the student a phil- 
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osophy of life, to cultivate.in tima proper sense of’ values!’ Education-does 
consist in imparting knowledge, but more so in inculcating wisdom. There 
could be'systems of education by which a man may become learned and yet 
remain a fool, for want of a sense‘of values. 

: Thas.a student interested in humanities may not know even the ABC of 
modern scientific achievements.’ Or again a student of technology may'not only 
be totally ignorant about philosophy and religion but may even develop a sense 
of disrespect or scornfulness for humanist pursuits. , It is quite possible to find 
a man of science who is too dogmatic to understand religion, or tow dull to ap- 
preciate art. Each one of these may be expert in his field, and the fear is, that 
in proportion as one develops exclusive interest in his field, he may also develop 
blindness towards other subjects of interest, which are as much needed for living 
wisely. It is these experts and specialists who are penny wise and pourd fool- 
ish. It is they who are usually responsible for parochial tendencies. which. are 
har mful for development of a rounded personality. d 

7e. Harmony between Scientific and Spiritual Values in Education 

Values implied by Science and Technology are usually regarded as anta- 
gonistic to spiritualism and humanism. But this is not true. A scientific frame 
of mind is basicaliy spiritual in character. A scientist must faithfully follow a 
methodology which is adequate for his field of research, ` This faith, itself forms 
a unigne moral quality. Besides this the following qualities are needed in the 
scientist ; keen curiosity, intellectual alertness, freedom from bias, impartiality, 
disinterested evaluation of evidence, one-pointed absorption in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and above all utmost love of truth, We usually stress the intellectual 
qualities of the scientist, but-besides these the scientist is truly made by his sup- 
Teme moral qualities.as mentioned above. The kind of absorption which a 
great devotee of God experiences in his devotion is also experienced by a great 
scientist. They differ in the objects of their pursuit, not in the quality of. their 
mental make-up, 

Antagonism between science and meo arises when: science does not 
understand its limitations. The limitation of the subject-matter of science puts 
alimitation upon the virtue of the scientist. His methodology and the need 
for objectivity is defined by the limits of sensuous experience. His rationalism 
ends in a narrow intellectualism... His love of truth becomes a partisanship of his 
own subject of interest, with the result that he insists dogmatically upon the 
application of his methods, concepts and categories beyond his legitimate field. 
-He commits what is known as the fallacy of accident. He thus misunderstands 
the nature of the universality of truth. ‘Thus science, inspite of its avowed 
love for truth, becoming blind to the many-sided nature of truth, ends in a sort 
of partiality and dogmatism, The main question, therefore, is not of the viabil- 
ity of spiritual values to reconcile with the scientific, but rather of the viability 
of the scientific attitude to reconcile with the broader outlock on life. 

Education must aim at bridging the artificial gulfs among the scientific 
-yalues on the one hand and the broader human and „spiritual values on the. other. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM DR. B. P. LULLA 


A story is told about a fresh graduate school teacher who went to his new 
class with immense zeal and confidence and asket his students: “ Boys, what 
would you like to learn of me?’’ The boys replied, “ Sir, Sir....teach us 

how shall we play ? K 

how shall we care for our bodies? 

how shall we earn when we grow ? e 

how shall we fight with our enemies ? 

how shall we live happily together? f 
and so went on the querries of the lively; boys. But woe befell the teachers’ 
heart for he never learnt in his life what his pupils needed of him. 


This simple illustration applies to our educational institutions and points 
out the basic deficiencies of the curriculum in the schools and the colleges be- 
cause children do not learn what they want from the schools and the young 
graduates do not obtain the necessary competencies and skills which they need 
in their later life. As a result, there is a waste of material and human resources 
in our country. 


This state of affairs is, no doubt, the outcome of many historical and cul- 
tural forces. The present curriculum of secondary schools, dominantly academic 
as it is, is partly the legacy of the British educational policy which was mainly 
focussed upon preparing a few English-speaking officials and clerks from the 
government-aided schools and colleges for India’s huge administrative machinery, 
And partly, liberal and academic type of education has remained India’s cul- 
tural heritage of the past. There are still some strong supporters of it who argue 
that educational institutions are meant for mere intellectual pursuits and not 
for vocational needs of the persons. That one’s scholarship or knowledge is a 
virtue in itself, whether it has any personal or social utility or not. Such aca- 
demic thinkers are further helped and their views are fully endorsed by some 
parents who oppose the introduction of any compulsory or optional vocational 
courses in schools for their children. They argue in the tone of a parent who 
said, “ If I were to send my child to learn agriculture in school, I would rather 
put him on my farm'than pay for his school."’ Within such a society where a 
majority of the academicians and the laymen hardly see the realities of the 
changing world or the needs of the changing India, reports of the education com- 
missions or the expert opinions of the farsighted educationists will scarcely bear 
fruits. : i 

R3 
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New Role of Secondary Schools 


This fact is borne out by the unchanged situation that prevails in the 
secondary schools even after the epoch-making report on the secondary educa- 
tion was presented by the Mudaliar Commission a decade ago. The diversifica- 
tion of curriculum has rather remained as the educational slogan than the actual 
practice in our schools. The Commission visualized a complete reorientation of 
the role of the secondary schovls on the basis of the changing needs of our free 
sountry. These needs according to the Commission’s expert views are : 

I. to develop democratic citizenship among the school students, 

2. to improve their vocational efficiency, 

3, to build up their total personality, and 

4. to educate them for leadership roles. 


‘Now, the basic question is whether the present secondary school curriculum 
is enriched and modified enough to meet the new demands mentioned above. 
‘The review of the current syllabi however extended or expanded by the State 
Departments or Secondary Education Boards for the schools in their jurisdic- 
tions clearly indicates that none of the functional goals envisaged by the Com- 
mission are likely to be fulfilled yet, What has been achieved within the last 
decade is mere ‘ expansion ’ of the list of the optional courses from which a stu- 
dent can now choose a few subjects at will. irrespective of the consideration 
whether the schools can really offer the suggested range of courses to their pupils 
or not. 


Criteria of Curriculum Planing 


In view of the above-mentioned aims of secondary education, the second- 
ary school curriculum suffers from serious shortcomings. If the secondary edu- 
cation is to serve as the terminal stage for a majority of students and provide 
the outlet for varied talents in the democratic India, the curriculum offered by 
the secondary schools should be overhauled and improved on some basic founda- 
tions of curriculum planning. It is the purpose of this paper to suggest a criteria 
on which the school programmes could be improved or reconstructed by these 
concerned, 


(1) Rationality: Curriculum should be more rational than traditional in 
scope. There should be a definite purpose behind learning and teaching of a 
Particular course or any of its part or phase. Unless there is a sound practical 
teason backing our secondary school programmes, they will not be helpful for 
the youth, The basic question that we ought to ask is: why are we teaching our 
young this or that subject? If we apply this criterian to the courses of History 
and Humanities, we will find a good deal of material is now aimless or meaning- 
less for our young ones who are to live in the world of tomorrow, Much of our 
~ history about kings and queens, battles and wars, communal conflicts and strifeè 
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is out of place in view of the new ‘social order that we are building in India. 
Similarly, the stories of curious mysteries and imaginary unrealities found in the 
literary pieces written in the form of prose or poetry are almost outdated in 
this era of science. Such examples could be multiplied which will indicate that 
a good deal of present curriculum is mere a backlog of the customary past rather 
than has evolved out of reasoned thinking. $ 


(2) Utility: The next corollary of the Criterion of rationality is the 
utility of curriculum. Has the present secondary school curriculum any practi- 
cal utility of learning to our young in particular to our society in general? Is 
it related gradewise to needs of the children agewise ? Does it develop the ap- 
propriate knowledges, attitudes, abilities and skills expected of the would be 
citizens of our country ? 


If we consider such questions and analyse the present curriculum of second- 
ary schools, we find that its utility is very limited to our times and to our nation. 
There exists a deep gulf between what our country needs today and what our schools 
teach today. There is still no conviction about building what are known as 
‘community schools’ in some countries. It is a well-known fact that the courses 
for schools are built by experts in our country in the department offices without 
conducting surveys of community needs and problems from tithe to time. 


(3) Flexibility: -Another principle of curriculum building is the flex- 
ibility with which it can be changed or modified whenever needed. It is this 
factor that appears to be very inconvenient to our educational administrators 
who are habituated to routine practices and status-quo positions, It is true 
that it is unwieldy and uneconomical to make frequent changes in educational 
programmes at any level but it is no less so to state that the degree of their 
effectiveness in our dynamic age depends greatly upon their flexibility and ad- 
aptability. In fact, there should be a regular provision for a periodical re-eval- 
uation and re-orientation of courses of secondary schools on the basis of actual 
findings about the national and man-power requirements of our country and 
changing needs of our times. At present, there exists a wide lag between the 
school curriculum and the social conditions. If secondary education is to function 
as the effective means of social change or improvement in India, the learning experi- 
ences offered at that stage should be revised from time to time. However, flexibility 
in curriculum shculd not result in the lack of continuity in the programmes. 
The change ought to be slow, calculated and meaningful, 


(4) Variety: The curriculum should have enough variety to allow for 
individual differences in terms of abilities, interests and needs. A dead unifor- 
mity in courses causes frustration among youngsters and kills creativity and initia- 
tive in them. It hinders the development of total personality of a learner. No 
doubt, the common courses or core courses will have to be there to give them 
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necessary understandings, attitudes and skills but besides those, there ought to 
be a wide range of practically useful coursos in the optional list offered by the 
secondary schools. The urges of the adolescents should be properly channelised 
in order that they realize their best self. The present curriculum of schools 
although diversified by the Education Departments or Secondary School Boards, 
is not properly implemented for obvious reasons. The lack of trained teachers 
for vocational courses, the limjted financial resources of schools and the indiffer- 
ence of school management as well as parents to such programmes are major 
handicaps in enriching and widening the scope of curriculum in schools, At 
the things stand, it lacks variety and choice in learning and hence creates many 
misfits for life and work, 


(5) Integrity; The last criterion which cannot be ignored is that the 
curriculum should be integrated at all the levels—primary, secondary and uni- 
versity. There should be strong links among the three so that passing at one 
stage serves as an effective transition to the other. This will avoid the wastage 
by way of failures or drop-outs caused by the present gulf in the three stages. 
One stage should prepare the pupils for the other unless they intend to terminate 
their studies at the end of a particular stage. If secondary education is going 
to be a termial stage for some and a preparatory stage for the others, the cure 
riculum should offer the requisite variety and maintain the desired sequence and 
integrity. 


Another aspect of integration that is required is that subjects should not 
be treated in isolation but be correlated with one another, They should be con- 
sidered as special phases or facets of one entity which can be called in simple terms 
as ‘‘ Human Experience or Knowledge "—the great heritage that man can boast of. 
Hence, the separdte disciplines of study or subject areas offered in secondary 
education should be closely related to human life and experience. 


Some recommendations 


Now, the serious problem is how to implement any or all the principles of 
curriculum improvement mentioned above. A few months back, this problem 
was considered by experts in the seminar on Curriculum Improvement in Second- 
ary Education organized by the Centre for Advanced Study in Education at 
Baroda. The Seminar groups suggested important measures with a view to re- 
orienting and improving the secondary school curriculum. Some of them are 
given heréunder : 

(1) Curriculum should be revised on the basis of uptodate knowledge 
available about the different sujbect disciplines, keeping in view the 
national needs and the manpower requirements of our country. It 
should be designed in such a way that the factual matters are bal- 
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anced with the practical activities and the development of necessary 
skills in the students. e 
It should not be unduly heavy as to mar the creative ability and in- 
itiative of children and nor too light to afford no challenges to the 
young for their growth. 
There should be a provision for the accelerated programmes for the 
talented pupils besides the general course offerings for the average 
pupils, x 
The syllabi should be framed by the group of agencies which will 
include : 
(a) subject experts from various colleges and universities > 
(b) educational experts who possess special training in curriculum 
planning ; 
(c) representatives of teachers, headmasters and administrative 
personnel. 
Curriculum improvement is the group process in which teachers, 
headmasters, supervisors and administrators should actively partici- 
pate. ‘ 
In order to facilitate curriculum innovations and experiments, there 
should be an orientation programme for educational administrators 
and supervisory staff in modern techniques of curriculum planning. 
Teachers should receive some training in curriculum construction so 
that they develop right attitude toward better curriculum organiza- 
tion and administration in schools. 
Due emphasis should be given to educational and vocational guid- 
ance in the administration of diversified curricula in schools. 
The curricula of secondary schools should be periodically evaluated 
in the light of social goals and requirements of our country. 
There should bea Curriculum Construction Unit in each State, Each 
Curriculum Construction Unit at whatever level should be assisted 
by the text-book unit in trying out new experiments in curriculum 
development. 
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IMPACT OF THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT ON 
SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT (ii) —Rosert S. Fox 


The Classroom Peer Group 

Intensive examination of the classroom as a cocial group has been under- 
taken only recently. The development and use of sociometric tools gave con- 
siderable impetus to the study of the classroom social structure, beginning about 
two decades ago. Many teachers have diagrammed their classrooms to show 
the “stars”, mutual friendship clusters, and isolates. Analysis of such data 
has shown there to be a good deal of consistency of results, regardless of the as- 
pect.of interpersonal relations upon which focus is placed (e.g., friendship, ex- 
pertness, social power). Class members arrive rather quickly at a high level of 
concensus about the sociometric position of their classmates and these positions 
remain relatively stable over the years. 


On the other hand, there does appear to be some variation between class- 
room groups. A recent study by Schmuck ( 1962) identifies two kinds af class- 
room sociometric structures. The first is referred to as a “centrally structured ” 
group or one with a narrow focus of sociometric choices, In such a class, for 
example, most of the members select the same few individuals as the ones they 
like the most. They also agree on a few other classmates whom they like the 
least. As a result of this narrow focus on a relatively small group of popular 
and unpopular pupils, there are many pupils who are not mentioned by any of 
their classmates as being liked (or disliked). In contrast is the “ diffusely struc- 
tured ” group, or one with a wide focus of sociometric choices. In such a class 
nearly everyone. is most liked or least liked by someone. Theré are no distinct 
subgroups or cliques whose members receive a large proportion of positive or 
negative preferences, and there are few neglected members. 


It is clear that these varying patterns of individual and group relationships 
do make a difference in the educational progress of children. In general, the 
degree to which a pupil applies his abilities to academic achievement is strongly re- 
lated to his position in the peer structure, and to his effectiveness in his relatianships 
with his classmates. Given two pupils of equal intelligence, the one who is bet- 
ter liked, is more influential among his peers, or is better able to make his pere 
sonal resources available to the group, is likely to perform at a higher level aca- 
demically as measured by achievement tests, or teacher grades, than is the pupil 
who ranks low on these social variables. 


Research has pinpointed some refinements on this generalization. One is 
that the effect of the peer group on the pupil’s performance in the classroom 
a. e 4 
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related to his level of involvement with his peer group. Pupils of limited intel- 
ligence, for example, tend to be ineffectiveand passive in their relationships with 
classmates and are, therefore, less involved. Thus, the relationship between 
sociometric status and achievement is less significant for low intelligence pupils 
than for those of average or above average intelligence ( Zander and Van Egmond, 
1958). 

Individual variations relative to the importance of the peer group may also 
be reflected in the extent to which the pupil seeks out cooperative learning ex- 
periences or preférs to work in isolation. Opportunity for self-selection in a 
matter of desk location may result in some children chosing to cluster in small 
cliques and others desiring to keep their desks apart because they “can work 
better that way.” 

The pupil’s perception of his sociometric status is more relevant to his aca- 
demic achievement than is his actual status. Thus, pupils who perceive that 
they hold a low affective (liking) status in the group are lower utilizers of their 
abilities than are those who perceive their status as being higher. Pupils who 
have a low affective status but perceive it to be high, utilize their abilities at a 
higher level than do those who have a low status and know it (Schmuck, 1962). 


This raises some interesting questions about the role of the teacher in 
helping his pupils become realistic in assessing accurately their position in the 
group. Should sociometric information be withheld from children? Should 
techniques be utilized to delude the child into thinking he is more favorably 
thought of by his classmates than he really is? 


A clue toward answering such questions constructively may be found in 
Schmuck’s analysis of his centrally structured and diffusely structured class- 
rooms. He found that pupils were more accurate in estimating their own liking 
status in centrally structured groups (where choices are narrowly focused on a 
few highly liked or highly rejected children). On the other hand, in diffusely 
structured classes about sixty per cent of the pupils with low actual status per- 
ceived themselves as being highly liked in the group. The widespread of friend- 
ships or of influence potential, or perceived expertness in diffusely structured 
classrooms seems to produce a general atmosphere of positive affect in the 
group. The diffusely structured groups have more supportive social-emotional 
atmospheres. Thus, it is not so much toward inaccurate pupil perception of s0- 
ciometric status that the teacher strives, as it is toward creating a classroom 
atmosphere in which a variety of pupils are seen by their peers as being likeable, 
or knowledgeable, or able to exert leadership toward a particular objective. 


One further refinement of the generalization that sociometric status and 
utilization are positively related is interesting to note. There appear to be 
‘some Sex ‘and age ditereeeece Power or the ability to influence others is 
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seen as more relevant to utilization for boys than for girls, and for older children 
than for younger ones ( Van Egmond, ag60). On the other hand, affective re- 
lationships ( being liked, friendliness) are important at all age levels, but are 
more important to girls than to boys. 


Study of the class as a group has gone beyond examination of some of 
these interpersonal perceptions and behaviors, The school class may or may not 
develop into a mature group, as contrasted with itS being just a collection of in- 
dividuals. One factor in group maturation is the development of cohesion, or 
attraction on the part of the class for its members, The cohesiveness of a group 
is positively related to the influence of the group on its members ( Festinger and 
others, 1960). Group cohesiveness often eventuates in cooperative effors when 
the group is confronted with a task (Grossack, 1954). However, Phillips (1955) 
found high cohesive groups are motivated under competitive situations and low 
cohesive groups under cooperative situations. If the group depends upon the 
attainmet of external rewards (such as the completion of specified tasks ) for 
its cohesion, then failure to attain these goals has a detrimental effect on the 
morale of the members and on the cohesiveness of the group. But in groups 
which are valued by the members primarily because of the personal needs satis- 
faction the group brings to the individual, group cohesiveness is not much affect- 
ed by failure ( Wolman, 1960 ). 

Thus, it would seem that school classrooms which afford the child opport- 
unities to satisfy such personal needs as those for affection, influence, or accept- 
ance, achieve a stability as a group that extends beyond particular academic 
projects that may elicit group effort for a limited period of time. 


Along with cohesion, or the attraction that a class holds for its members, 
is the factor of acceptance. The group must “assign ” a member’s role to him, 
It is only when both attraction and acceptance are positive, that there is real 
psychological membership ( Jackson, 1959). The point is that although most 
children are involuntarily assigned to their classroom groups, they do not neces- 
sarily become accepted members of the group sociologically, nor is the child 
automatically attracted to the class. These qualities of group life must be 
thoughtfully considered by the teacher if the educational potential of the class- 
room group is to be utilized fully, 


Considerations relative to the efficiency of the class as a group, such as 
class size, composition, and physical arrangement, have been studied without 
much by. way of ‘helpful conclusion. The nature of the task confronting the 
group seems to be the single most important factor in determining optimum 
size of the group. Individual involvement is usually higher in small groups. 
As group size increases, the probability that a wide variety of ideas and solu- 
tions will be presented in group discussion increases (Shaw, 1932). However, 
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since most problems yield only a limited number of really different solutions, 
the mean number of ideas produced per ember might be. expected to decrease 
(Gibb, 1951). f 

The most useful generalization from studies of the size of learning groups 
is that grouping procedures should be flexible’; no one size of group is appropri- 
ate for all situations. 

- Similarly, the studies of homogeneous vs. heterogeneous groups yield no 
clear-cut guidelines. If purposes of instruction are broad, as they usually are, 
particularly in the elementary school, homogeneity is yery difficult to secure or 
maintain, any ‘way. Homogeneity is likely to make for a smoother working 
group with a minimum of anxieties, tensions, deadlocks, and conflicts. If the 
task involves an open-ended solution, with several possible approaches, then 
heterogeneity in the group may make possible a wider range of ideas, greater 
accuracy, and increased efficiency in problem solving. Thus, again, it would 
seem that flexibility to vary the composition of work groups depending on the 
task to be worked upon would provide for maximnm learning effectiveness. 

One further aspect of peer group life as it relates to school achievement, 
is the affect of group standards, Attitudes, values, or ways of behaving which 
Are commonly accepted by the peer group exert a strong influence on the be- 
havior of each individual child in the group. If these group standards be at 
variance from those of the teacher or the school, important implications for 
learning are involved. For example, teachers may think it very good for pupils 
“ to work hard at school.” There may be concensus among the pupils that 
“to work hard at school” is no particular virtue ! The teacher may consider 
it appropriate for pupils “ to do their own work, ” while the accepted standard 
of the peer culture values cooperation on school work, 


As it is with sociometric status, the relevance of peer group standards cor- 
relates more highly with the pupil’s perception of the standard than with the 
actual standard, Thus, a child may perceive that most of his classmates feel it 
is not a good idea to “ work hard at school ”; yet, a summary of responses from 
each individual in the class to the question, “ How do yon, yourself, feel about 
whether or not it is a good idea to work hard at school?” shows that most of 
the children react positively! A wise teacher in such a case may help to create 
a better climate for learning if he facilitates communication among the ‘class 
members regarding their values, attitudes and personal standards, The pupils 
who have positive attitudes toward school are higher utilizers of their intellig- 
ence than are those who are less attracted toward school ( Fox, Lippitt, and 
Schmuck, 1964 ). 

Pupil-Teacher Relations 

The social environment in the classroom is made up not only of the free 

culture, but includes the pattern of relationships between the teacher and indiy- 
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idual pupils or groups of pupils in the class. Tf the teaching-learning transac- 
tion is seen tò be mainly a matter of æteacher transmitting facts and the pupils 
Passively receiving them (or failing to receive them), or a teacher organizing 
and controlling the classroom group and the pupils complying (or resisting ), 
then the pupil-teacher relationship is a kind of rigid and uncreative interchange. 
For example, maintaining “ discipline ” has been seen primarily as a problem of 
managing the interaction of the overly active, the aggressive, the hostile child 
so that he would not interfer with the learning of others. Recognizing that 
“attack ” is the best “defense”, the teacher has sought to identify early in the 
year these potential trouble-makers, and apply management techniques that will 
restrain their overt acting out behavior. The Placing of heavy value òn the 
maintenance ofa quiet, smoothly operating classroom has pushed many teachers 
in the direction of the highly structured, teacher-dominated program with a 
minimum, opportunity for interaction among pupils to occur in any form ( Flan- 
ders and Havumaki, 1960). 

It has been assumed by some that the classroom environment and the 
learning task are set by the teacher. While pupils may vary in the extent to 
which they commit themselves to the task, it is reasoned that this variation 
stems from the skill (or lack of skill) with which the teacher poses the task and 
arranges the environment, Variation in pupil motivation, level of previous ex- 
periences, or other personal characteristics of the learner are given little weight 
in the planning of the school program nor has it occurred to the teacher that the 
peer culture has much to do with learning. It has not, somehow, seemed appro- 
priate, for the teacher to consider himself in some sort of competition (or col- 
laboration ) with the group leaders of the class. z 

On the other hand, it is obvious that each teacher brings to his task an 
unique set of resources—his professional skills, his previous experience, his home 
background, his personality. Similarly, each pupil brings to the classroom his 
private set of strengths and weaknesses, aptitudes and needs, habits and 
behaviors. What happens when a teacher and pupil or group of pupils under- 
take to build a working relationship across the generations ? 

One effort to examine this question has been from the standpoint of teacher 
behavior—his methods of control and leadership techniques, The “ dominative” 
and “ integrative” teacher behavior studies by Anderson (Anderson and Brewer, 
1946; Anderson, Brewer, Reed, 1946) and the democracy-autocracy experiments 
conducted by Lewin, Lippitt and White (Lewin, Lippitt and White, 1939; 
Lippitt, 1940; White and Lippitt, 1960) were among the early studies in this 
area. Ina recent summary of these and other studies of leadership styles there 
are presented a number of hypotheses which, if interpreted in terms of the 
teacher-pupil relationship in classroom, would suggest that the democratic style 
is more satisfying and more efficient. It is satisfying because of the feeling it 
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gives pupils of participation in decision-making with regard to the class activit- 
les, the appreciation the children have of the teacher’s consideration of their 
welfare, and of the opportunity to communicate freely with the teacher. It can 
also be satisfying because it gives the class an opportunity to accomplish effect- 
ively some of the things it wants to accomplish, and it fits in with the cultural 
expectation held by most children, at least in the United States, that the 
democratic approach is appropriate. 


The democratic style has been found efficient because participation in 
decision-making normally means stronger identification with the teacher and the 
group, and commitment to jointly held goals. It is likely to promote spontan- 
cous cooperation, and enhance originality and creativity. 


On the other hand, some possible disadvantages to the democratic way 
are posed by White and Lippitt ( 1960, p. 271). Applications to the classtoom 
situation are drawn by the present author following each quotation. 

Whenever the thing that has to be done is dangerous, difficult, or 
even simply boring to the individual who is asked to do it, some element 
of explicit compulsion may be necessary to see that he does it, and that 
his efforts are geared into those of the others in the group. 

(1) The teacher may not assume sufficient authority to insure sustained, 
coordinated action toward important learning objectives. 

To the extent that emphasis is placed on individual freedom and 
general participation rather than on vigorous democratic leadership, the 
result is often confusion of counsels rather than a single definite goal, 

(2) Purposes may not be made clear to the learner, 

Even the best led type of democratic discussion takes time, and 

poorly led laissez-faire discussion usually takes an inordinate amount 

of time, 

(3) Pupil participation may result in too much talk and not enough 
action. The popular person elected to office is not necessarily the 
most competent man for the job, and fear of becoming unpopular 
may keep him from doing his best work, 

(4) Those who have genuine expertness to contribute (including the 
teacher) may relinquish leadership to less competent persons, 

To sum up, White and Lippitt describe a vigorous type of democratic 

leadership as most appropriate for the teacher : 

A......teacher......who wants to be “ democratic ” and also efficient 
should continually seek to broaden the base of participation in decision 
making, whenever participation is really functional and not too time con- 
suming ; yet he should usually (not always) exert active leadership and 
he should unhesitatingly, without the slightest feeling of guilt, use his na- 
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tural authority whenever the situation calls for firm control or for swift, 
coordinated action (White and Lippitt, 1960, p. 271). 


The working relationship between pupil and teacher seems also to be affe- 
cted by the differential treatment teachers give to pupils of varying types. Most 
teachers favor girls, rewarding their verbal, complying behavior, while rejecting 
the more aggressive, acting out behavior of boys. Some teachers relate best to 
the low ability, high achieving child ( that is, the child who has average or below 
average intelligence, but is striving hard and making the most of it), but have 
little patience with the low ability, low achieving child, There are teachers who 
are stimulated and challenged by the high ability, high achieving pupil, and 
others who are threatened by such pupils, 


The teacher's feelings about and behaviors toward individual pupils can 
make a big difference in the learning climate of the classroom. For example, if 
the teacher supports primarily the high achievers and shows rejecting or disap- 
proving behavior towards those who are not so successful in learnig tasks, a 
competitive, non-supportive learning climate is likely to emerge (Fox, Lippitt, 
and Schmuck, 1964, p. 109). The more a teacher likes a pupil the more likely 
are to be that pupil's attitudes similar to those valued by the teacher ( Epper- 
son, 1962). And when there is congruence between the way a pupil thinks 
about classroom relevant behaviors, and how he thinks the teacher feels, the 
higher will be the level of utilization of intelligence. The correlation is higher 
for girls than for boys (Fox, Lippitt, and Schmuck, p. 132). 


In general, the more pupil and teacher feel friendly toward each other, 
the higher utilization of intelligence on the part of the learner will occur. Pupil 
satisfaction with the teacher and the pupil’s academic performance are positively 
related. In fact, Fox, Lippitt and Schmuck conclude: 

High satisfaction with the teacher appears to be rore powerful than 
all other social influence factors (social, parental support, peer status) 

in affecting full utilization of intelligence ( p, 129). 

Some effort has been made to explore the possibility of “ matching ” teach- 
ers and pupils, arranging for the most compatible types to be together ( Ryans, 
1961; Thelen, 1963). Results of these efforts are inconclusive as far as their 
effect on academic achievement is concerned. They do seem to promote more 
favorable attitudes of both teachers and pupils, and might, therefore, in view of 
the findings of Fox, Lippitt, and Schmuck, be expected to have favorable impact 
on utilization, 


9 
A REVIEW OF RESEARCH ON EPPS VARIABLES 
AS RELATED TO ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT R. P. BHATNAGAR 


The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule was constructed in 1954 by 
Edwards.(2) and was designed to measure fifteen manifest personality needs 
as defined by Murray. (9) Tt was devised “ primarily as an instrument for 
research and counselling purposes, to provide quick and convenient measures of 
a number of relatively normal personality variables,” (manual, p. 5). The 
test has been used with high school and college students in America and is ap- 
plicable” to the age-groups beyond 12 years. Following its appearance in 1954, 
the test has been used in a number of studies to discover the relationship be- 
tween academic achievement and certain personality needs as measured by it. 
The results obtained by various researchers have been conflicting to the extent 
that any definite generalization from these about the relationship between 
academic achievement and personality-needs is not possible, An attempt has 
been made in this paper to review the status of EPPS variables as related to 
academic achievement in the light of a few recently made studies, 


A study was made by Kazmier (5) in which he worked out correlations 
between each of the fifteen scales of the EPPS and the criterion of success for 
experimental as well as for cross-validation groups. Wherry-Doo Little test 
selection technique was applied to the experimental group in order to deter- 
mine the best selection and weighting of EPPS scales for maximum predictive- 
ness. These items and weights derived from the experimental group were used 
for computing scores and correlations for the cross-validation group. It was 
found that the multiple R with the criterion dropped to -.058 from the ex- 
perimental multiple R of .345, showing that “ EPPS scales did not hold up in 
the cross-validation study. (5, p. 197) The study highlighted the short-com- 
ings of many of the research-studies which had reported success in prediction 
with EPPS. 


Merrill and Murphy (8) administered EPPS to 300 students of the Uni- 
versity of Utah who had been predicted to be low achievers on the basis of high 
school grades and achievement test scores. Out of these 300 students two 
groups were formed: overachievers (N = 49) and adequate achievers (N = 
52). After analysis of EPPS-performance of these groups it was found that 
(1) the overachieving group was more dominant and less autonomous, more 
deferent, less exhibitionistic, less affiliative, less concerned about change, and 
more enduring than the group achieving as expected. The ambitious, conform- 
ing, deferring, persisting student of low ability was speculated to be a better 
academic risk. These results emerged when these groups were compared with 
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the norm-group of the EPPS, But, when the comparison was made with liberal 
arts college norms, the pattern emerged more clearly; (II) the low-ability 
group achieving as expected was found to be less achievement-oriented, more 
deferring, more orderly and more exhibitionistic, more affiliative, less intracep- 
tive, less dominant, more abasing, more changeful, more enduring, less hetero- 
sexual and less aggressive than the liberal arts college group. The overachiev- 
ing low-ability group was more like the norm- roup than the less successful 
group. Significant differences described them to be more orderly, less autonom- 
ous, less dominant, more abasing, less nurturant, more enduring, less hetero- 
sexual and less aggressive. (8, p. 209) 


Gebhart and Hoyt (3) used EPPS with engineering students for, finding 
how need-scores were related to their achievement. The study employed a 
factorial design (2 schools X 3 levels of ability x 2 levels of achievement ) me- 
thod of analysis of variance. The study revealed three different patterns of 
achievement. (3, p. 128) 


(i) Overachievement associated with a drive to organize or plan 
(order), 


(ii) overachievement associated with a drive to complete (achieve- 
ment), 


(iii) overachievement associated with intellectual curiosity ( Intracep- 
tion ). 
Similarly, two patterns of underachievement were suggested: (3, p. 128 ) 
(i) One associated with a need for variety ( change) wherein academic 
studies may appear boring and routine, 


(ii) The other associated with social motives (application and nurtur- 
ance ) wherein friendship may be placed above scliolarship. 


Krug (7) made a study with two objectives: (I) to replicate the Geb- 
hart-Hoyt’s study, (IL) to test the difference between aptitude-based and per- 
formance-based determination of expected performance. The hypothesis of 
Gebhart-Hoyt that there were several patterns of over-and-underachievement 
was clearly supported. (7, p. 135) 


Goodstein and Heilbrun ( 4) attempted to investigate whether a personal- 
ity measure such as the EPPS could contribute to the prediction of academic 
success in an unselected group of college students of entire range of scholastic 
ability. Three hundred fifty seven under-graduates, 206 males and 151 female 
of Iowa University took EPPS and vocabulary tests. Correlations ( with intel- 
ligence partialled out ) between GPA and fifteen EPPS needs for the total group 
as well as for the subgroups were computed. Partial correlations for the males 
are shown in table I ( 4, p. 319 ) below : 
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TABLE I 
Correlations between GPA and EPPS Needs 
(Intelligence Partialled out ) 


Low Ability Group High Ability Group 


S. No. Needs Total Group 


ve Ach, -24* 18 20 
2 Def. 04 16 -05 
3 Ord. 06 > +13 -.02 
4 Exh, 03 Or Or 
5 Aut. =11 -.27* =.16, 7 
6 Suc. ~.06 102 =I 
7 ee AS, .06 -II -.10 
8 Int. —.04 +09 ~.15 
9 Dom, 102 105 =.13 
ro Aba. —.02 08 oI 
II Nur. —.16 —.21I —.13 
12 Chg. —.15 -.14 —.12 
13 End. 09 +18 -.03 
14 Het. —.02 =.15 -.05 
15 Agg. —.13 —.02 -.22t 


* Significant at .05 level. 

t Significant at .or level, 

Some important results were obtained from this study. These results suggest- 
ed that different factors were associated with achievement at different levels of 
ability, as is obvious from the following statement of the authors: 

These essentially negative results with students of a wide range of intel- 

lectual ability gave rise to the possibility that personality correlates of 

college achtlevement may be specifically tied to ability levels and that 
these relationships are masked in the type of analysis which fails to con- 

sider levels. (4, p. 318) 

To investigate the above possibility, the total group was divided into 
three equal sized groups of three abilities. It was found that autonomy and 
nurturance were negatively correlated with GPA for the low-ability males. 
Achievement and endurance were positively correlated, while application, in- 
traception, nurturance and change were negatively correlated with GPA for the 
middle ability group. Aggression was found negatively correlated with GPA 
for the higher ability group (4, p. 318). Further, it was concluded that the 
personality factors are most important in determining the academic achieve- 
ment of the average ability college males. The success of relatively bright and 
dull males was found to be determined more by intellectual factors than was 
the case with the average ability males. (4, p. 319) In the group of average 
ability males, intellectual factors were found less predictive of success, and per- 
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sonality factors more important determiners of actual academic success 
and failure, & 

Kiett (6) used EPPS for predicting academic success of a large unselect- 
ed high school sample, But the results were rather equivocal. A number of 
other researchers have investigated the EPPS in relation to college achieve- 
ment, In 1959, Weiss, Wertheimer and Groesbeck (11) found a correlation of 
«42 between the EPPS achievement scores and ¿grade point average. Shaw, 
however, reported in 1961 that EPPS need scales had no predictive value. (10) 
Demos and Spolyer also reported in 1961 that there was no difference between 
the average EPPS scores of college students whose academic performance was 
in line with their aptitude and those of overachieving and underachieving col- 
lege students. Bachman (1) in a study found little support for using EPPS 
and achievement scale as a supplementary predictor of academic achievement. 
All correlations between n-achievement and the criteria of academic perform- 
ance were positive, but not significant. 
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Investigations in Methods of Teaching Reading 
HELEN M. ROBINSON ET. AL. 
(From The Education Digest, May 1965 ) 
Several investigations published this past year compared phonics instruc- 
tion with an eclectic approach to teaching beginning reading in the primary 
grades, 


A Study by Emperatriz Tensuan and Frederick Davis revealed that, after 
two years, the teaching of reading -by a phonic approach ( cartilla method ) 
was not more effective than- the combination method employing a multiple 
approach. : 


Elmer F. Morgan and Morton Light compared results of four independent 
populations (two using Phonetic Keys to Reading materials and two using a 
basal program ) at the end of third grade, Subjects of the basal reading pro- 
gram scored significantly higher on both reading comprehension and reading 
vocabulary. The phonic approach did not produce better speliers as measured 
by the California Achievement Tests, j 


David E, Rear studied the long range effect on reading achievement of a 
synthetic Phonics approach, compared with an analytic phonic approach. 
After one semester in first grade, tests revealed no statistically significant differ- 
ence. The special phonic training was discontinued at the end of grade r, but 
a test administered at the end of grade 6 revealed a statistically significant 
difference in favour of the total phonic’ group in vocabulary only. When 
pupils were divided into three categories on the basis of intelligence, the ex- 
perimental group in the middle IQ Tange showed significant superiority on all 
tests, while high and low groups did not, 


Arthur V. Olsen concluded from a study he made that the early teaching 
of letter sounds and names are necessary to the development of a basic sight 
vocabulary in the first grade. He also concluded that requiring a 75-word 
sight vocabulary before instruction work analysis skills was unjustified, 

Defining reading as “a process of decoding a particular writing system 
into language, ’’ with emphasis on code, decoding process, and meaning, in that 
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order, David and C. Davis developed a’ phonemic structural approach to read- 
ing which was added to regular basal reading instruction for grade 1 pupils, 
At the end of one year, experimental groups scored significantly higher in work 
recognition, At the end of the second year, using a greater number of, and 
different first grade classes, no differences were found. Davis concluded that 
his materials, consisting of an alternate Program of reading instruction, did not 
harm or confuse first grade pupils, a claim sometimes made against introducing 
reading materials at variance with the prevailing series. 


Data on several aspects of reading achievement were collected on fourth 
grade students in Dubuque, Iowa, and Detroit, Michigan. The Detroit stu- 
dents had been taught by a modified linguistics approach in combination with 
a basal series during the first three grades; the Dubuque pupils had the basal 
series only. The experimental groups gained more than did conrol groups in 


` most of the reading skills tested, -although Sister Mary Edward raised the 


question whether the techniques rather than the materials used may have been 
responsible for the differences, 


Sex Differences 


John D, McNeil taught kindergarten pupils 40 words by autoinstructional 
techniques and used a word recognition test as the criterion measure in esta- 
blishing sex differences in learning. Rankings, by sex, of words recognized on 
the criterion test were reversed from a superiority of girls when reading was 
taught by female teachers. Evidence was found to support McNeil’s hypothesis 
that teachers treated sexes differently and that there is some association between 
teacher behavior and performance in beginning reading. 

John A. Downing published a’ series of three studies reporting on the 
Initial Teaching Alphabet in England as compared with fhe conventional 
alphabet (TO). ITA pupils were significantly in advance of children in TO 
readers in the book level attained. Evidence from the Schonell Graded Word 


Reading Test and an oral reading test given showed ITA pupils to be signifi- 
` ‘cantly superior, Downing reported that transfer from ITA to TO did not 


appear difficult. 
High-school Reading 

There are several studies during the past year dealing with teaching read- 
ing at the high-school level. Gordon L, Cawelti conducted a study to identify 
the nature of reading programs offered in 27 high schools. Fifteen of the 
schools regarded their programs as essentially remedial; eight had voluntary 
programs; four provided both femedial and developmental programs. The 
amount of remedial instruction offered varied from once daily to two times a 
week usually over a nine-month period. Time allotments in the 12 schools 
providing a developmental program, varied extensively. 
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John S. Simmons established criteria for a sound secondary-school reading 
program and compared actual programs with his criteria. Of 127 schools 
responding to his questionaire, more than a third provided no reading program 
whatsoever. Most of the other schools supported narrowly conceived programs 
emphasizing the remedial aspect of reading, 

B. L, Marquis described a developmental reading program initiated by 
the English department in an Indiana high schools. Students reported to a 
reading laboratory once a week for a minimum of 30 sessions. Laboratory 
facilities included texts; library books; teacher-developed exercises in com- 
prehension, vocabulary, skimming, and study skills; pacers and other devices. 
Analysis of pre- and post-test results showed an average percentile rating gain 
of eight for seniors, three for juniors, and 10 for sophomores on the 60 co-opera- 
tive Reading Comprehension Test. 

C. S. H. Campbell conducted a survey to show strengths and weaknesses 
of an Alberta (Canada) high-school leisure-reading program, as reported by 
students and teachers. Marked sex differences in student attitudes toward 
books and the leisure-reading program were reported. On the whole, girls 
appeared the more avid and mature readers. An average of 17 books per 
student per year was reported as having been read. It was agreed that 
reading ability was improved. 

Alton L. Raygor and Edward G. Summers contrasted the effectiveness of 
programmed materials for teaching reading- comprehension to high-school and 
college students with more conventional materials. Neither method proved 
superior with either high-school or college students, although poorer readers 
made larger gains than better readers in both: control and experimental groups. 
Both groups made significant gains after three hours of instruction. 


Intensive Vocabulary instruction was given to an experimental group of 
twelfth grade students. The control group spent more time in the regular 
program of instruction. Jeanne R, Jackson and Henry Dizney found that the 
control group made almost as great an improvement in reading subtests as did 
the experimental group, However, the control group made a greater gain in 
speed while the experimental group improved significantly more in vocabulary. 
The researchers speculated that the smaller gain in speed of the experimental 
group may have been due to over-emphasis on vocabulary training, resulting 
in over-attention to word analysis or contextual aids to increase comprehension. 


A 
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ARE OUR EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS FALLING ? 


In a recent Symposium on the problem whether educational standards at 
various levels of Indian education are falling or not, Shri Prem Kispal, the 
Educational Adviser to the Government of India observes : 


“ People who express opinions on this subject are quite certain of one 
fact: the standards in their time were better than what they are today. No 
attempt has been made to study the subject in a scientific manner with the 
result that a good deal of confused thinking prevails”. 


Trying to define educational standards, he posed several questions ‘ Do 
we judge......the ‘standards’ of school pupils by their performance in public 
examinations for their proficiency in individual subjects such as English, Mathe- 
matics and Science? Or do we judge them by their physical fitness or by their 
conduct and character? Does our evaluation take into account the qualities of 
citizenship or vocational efficiency ? A study conducted in Delhi indicated that 
there was little clarity in the minds of persons who were interviewed on this 
subject. While many complained about the defective grasp of the English 
grammar, erratic spelling and confused expression, others were worried about 
the students’ ignorance of basic religious and moral tenets. Quite a few thought 


; largely in terms of examination results. ” 


Shri Kirpal maintained that poor results at the High School examination 
is not a recent phenomenon in this country. It has been recorded that all the 
candidates who took the first matriculation examination of the Bombay Univer- 
sity failed to pass. The result of this examination varied from 28% to 34% in 
the years between 1882 and 1902. In subsequent years the percentage fell in 
one year to 26% and rose in another to 54%. In the case of Madras University 
it {was stated that over sixty years ago, when the present Governor of Andhra 
Pradesh, Shri P. Thanu Pillai, appeared at the Matriculation examination, the 
pass percentage was about 21. Another recent study made by the Directorate 
of Extension Programmes in Sécondary Education reveals that the results of 
most Boards of Secondary Education varied only slightly from year to year. 
It will thus appear that examination results do not furnish any reliable evidence 


of the standards in secondary school. 
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As indicated in the Delhi study, the public is generally concerned about 
the deterioration in the teaching of English. But the standard of English of an 
average secondary school student in this cohntry has never been high. It has 
been observed that failures in matriculation examination from the earliest years 
were largely due to poor results in English. Although one-third of the time was 
devoted to the teaching of English, many teachers in Indian Universities were 
complaining at the close of the last century about the lack of their student’s 
ability to follow college lectures? 

He further maintained ‘that there has not been a correspondingly large 
provision of money for effecting improvements for raising the quality of educa- 
‘tion, It has not been possible to spare adequate funds for improving school 
‘accomniodation and library and laboratory facilities. Nor have the teachers’ 
salaries kept pace with the rising prices. The average monthly salary of a secon- 
‘dary school teacher works out at about Rs. 140/- for the year 1960. The poor 
salaries do not attract suitable. persons to the teaching profession. Moreover, 
‘the brighter students at the higher secondary or intermediate stage, some of 
whom joined the teaching profession in the past, are now being drawn away by 
-the expectation of higher rewards in the professional and technical courses which 

have been expanding fast. The average intake in the B.Sc. class today is of 
poorer quality than in the past when professional and technological courses did 
not provide an opening to large numbers. The Staffing and curriculum of the 
‘Teacher Training institutions have not improved appreciably and private 
managements which control the large number of high schools in the country do 
not always offer attractive conditions of service. The result is that our poorly- 
‘paid and inadequately trained teachers of secondary schools suffer from a sense 
of frustration and the over-crowded classes prevent that measure of personal 
contact between the teacher and the taught which, more than anything else, 
imparts quality to education and makes the educational process meaningful, 

- Shri Kirpal, trying to analyse the real causes for deteriorating educational 
‘Standards said that when intelligent people talk about falling standards, what 
they have really in mind is the level of high attainments elsewhere in advanced 
ountries, the need of a modern society for a new type of schooling, and the un- 
fortunate gap between our plans for qualitative improvement and their imple- 
‘mentation. 

As an effective step to stern the tide of deterioration in educational 
-standards, the Educational Adviser at the Government of India pleads for the 
provision of larger funds for education and mobilising voluntary effort to the 
maximum possible extent in addition to a wide} and more effective use of exist- 
ing resources, His concluding observations are both searching and stimulating: 
“i The United Nations have launched a Development. Decade for the raising of 
Standards of living in the economically backward countries, Cannot we launch 

> 
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on a national scale a School Improvement Programme to which governmental 
authorities, voluntary agencies, univeríities, parents and the public could make 
significant contributions for the overcoming of present deficiencies of teaching, 
accommodation and reading materials? ” 


“ TOP PRIORITY ASSURED. FOR BETTERING TEACHERS’ LOT” 


Mr, M. C. Chagla, Union Education Minister, assured teachers that the; 
question of giving them better service conditions and raising their status would: 
be given high priority by the Government. 

He said the standard of education would never improve if the status of 
the teachers was not enhanced. Mr. Chagla, who was inaugurating the Teachers: 
Day Celebration at Delhi University, said “ We have our great jawans defending 
the borders and we are proud of them. Similarly, teachers also have an 
important role to play in fighting out a terrible enemy within the country- 
ignorance and illiteracy ”. 

He said that since independence there had been a tremendous expansion 
in educational facilities. At present 60 million students were enrolled in primary 
schools, six million in secondary schools, and 1.25 million in university colleges, 
There was going to be a further speed of education and more teachers were 
needed for the task. 

Mr. Chagla appealed to teachers not to adopt an agitational approach 1 to 
get their problems solved. He said that no nation can become great unless it is 
a disciplined one, Students will become disciplined, only when teachers are 
disciplined. The function was part of the country-wide celebrations to mark 
Teachers‘ Day, which coincides with the President’s birthday. , 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Lal Bahadur Shastri, in a message said that the 
country was passing through “ part revolution and part restoration.” He said, 
“We are seeking to press into service the developments and techniques of 
modern science to increase the material welfare of the nation. At the same time; 
we are fighting for the restoration of the ancient soul of India. 

“ One of the important yardsticks to judge our success will be the degree 
to which we are able to restore the ancient respectful position of the teachers in 
society and the extent to which the teachers themselves come to deserve that 
exalted position ”. ; 

The Union Home Minister, Mr. G. L. Nanda, in his message said society 
owed more amenities and better emoluments to the teachers not only because 
it was desired from a practical point of view but also because the tone and qual- 
ity of the life of the community depended on the people who trained the 
“younger generations. The association of Teachers’ Day with the birthday of the 
President, signified our determination to bring justice, social and economic, to a 
section of the community which. had deserved it for long, Mr. Nanda added, _ re 
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A Dictionary of Modern English Usage: By H. W. FowLER; Second Edi- 
tion (1963) revised by Sır Egnest Gowers; published by Oxford University 
Press, London, Price 21s., pp. 725. 

Fowler’s Modern English Usage first published in 1926 took the English 
speaking world by storm. The Times Literary Supplement rightly said that 
Henry fowler had more powerfully affected the development of English prose 
style since 1926 than Bridges, Kipling, Shaw or any of his contemporary masters, 

- Since the publication of the first edition of Modern English Usage, English 
usage like that of any other spoken language has changed to a considerable ex- 
tent. Old words and phrases that were in vogue in those days are no longer 
accepted now-a-days and many new words and phrases have gained currency 
thanks to the flexibility of English and its acceptance as the international langu- 
age during the post-war years. 

Sir Ernest has done what Fowler himself might have done if he were alive 
today. He has brought the original work of Fowler up to date, leaving unim- 
paired the peculiar flavour that has endeared Fowler to so many people. There 
are some 375 new articles, Space has been made for them by omitting material 
dealt with in the ordinary dictionary. The articles on Hyphens, Stops, Shall 
and Will, etc. reflect current trends in English usage and will serve as an unerr- 
ing guide to all those who care‘ to write acceptable English. 

The inclusion of new words and phrases like brinkmanship, imbalance, 
doubletalk, breakthrough, ceiling, reaction and liquidate in their newly-acquired 
senses is a welcome feature of the revised edition. 

The revision of the book was overdue, for a book dealing with current us- 
age soon gets out of date unless it is brought up to date from time to time. Sir 
Ernest Gowers has rendered a distinct service to the cause of English language 
which is growing fast throughout the world. We have no doubt that the revised 
edition will find a place on the desk of every one who is interested in speaking 
and writing clearly and correctly in an age in which media of mass communica- 
tion are apt to ignore the claims of correct and effective expression. 


\ M. S. PATEL 


Riau sid: by Sari J. J. Mopy, Pub. Prachhya Vidya Mandir, M. S. 
University, Baroda, 1964, xi y+ 433 Rs. 9.50. 


Tages: 
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Both the author and publisher deserve all congratulations for bringing out 
this publication especially in Gujarati. In any professional branch, literature 
in the learners’ mother tongue has now become a must, The present book look- 
ing to such a need is most welcome. 

The book largely covers the topics that would be useful to those under- 
going the first professional training. Though the treatment of the book appears 
to be very conventional it helps the new entrant into the profession to get an 
acquaintance with certain fundamental concepts and principles of teaching. 


As one completes the book one gets an impression that tlfe author has en- 
‘deavoured to touch all the aspects of teaching in his analytical style, has taken 
the support of his wide reading and has finally kept in view, like a true teacher 
perhaps, his students who will be facing the professional examination, 

A little care in the use of scientific terminology and the matured language 
in tune with the gravity of the subject matter would have added still further to 


the merits of the book. 
R. S. TRIVEDI 


The Practical Study of Languages: by Henry Sweet, O.U.P. Bombay, 
1964, pp. 264, Price not given 

This is a reprint of Sweet’s original book of the same name, without any 
alteration in the text, It was first published in 1899 by J. M. Dent and Sons 


Ltd. 

The science of Language has far advanced since the times of Henry Sweet. 
Although modern theories about language may not support some of his views, 
the genéial principles regarding the teaching of languages laid down by him 
have stood the test of time. They have been found to be of very practical im- 


portance. 

The methods suggested by him were blamed in later years for their short- 
comings, simply because their exponents misunderstood him, As an illustration 
we may take the direct method. Instead of emphasizing the establishment of 
an instantaneous association between thought and sound they advocated total 
banishment of the mother-tongue from all language teaching programmes, Ac- 
cording to Sweet, if judicions use of mother-tongue could accelerate language 
ae to it, We may call it the Direct Me- 


learning, one should unhesitating 
ven the latest Structural Approach is prone 


thod or give it any other name, 
to this sort of misunderstanding. 

Usually a writer is a product of his times, but Sweet was far in advance of 
his times, The publishers deserve congratulations for taking the risk of bringiug 
RÓ ‘ 
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out a book 70 years after its first publication—a book which is most likely to'be 
considered outdated. Old may not be,gold always ; but at times it stands the 


tavages of time and proves its worth, 
J. J. Mopy 


The Soviet Youth Program by ALLEN Kassor, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1965, 206 pp., $ 5.50. 

Here is an excellent as well as exciting treatise on the Russian Youth 
Organisation which has remained a mystery for many countries until now. 
Although written by the Swiss author and published by the American agency 
known as the Russian Research Center at the Harvard University, Massachus- 
setts, it is presented with a reasonable objectivity and clarity. 


* The whole idea behind the Soviet Youth Program is to mould the coming 
generations into the New Soviet Citizens dedicated to the philosophy of 
communism. The author points out four major purposes of the state-sponsored 
youth organisations like Komsomols and Pioneers in Russia viz., 

(1) tostrengthen the control of Communist Party over the people ; 

(2) to foster the kind of attitudes that will contribute to the economic 
and socia] modernization of the country ; 

(3) to create the perfect citizen for tomorrow’s society by influencing 
children in their formative years ; and 

(4) to prevent dissident forces from emerging in the period of disruptive 
social change brought about by urbanization and industrialization, 


The major finding of the author is that there is a good deal of gap between 
what the Soviet Youth Program intends to achieve and what it actually 
accomplishes. „He spotlights the inner rebellion that prevails among the young 
Russians within this program of regimentation. 

The most important feature of the program is that it has no parallel in 
other countries, It is the unique example of how new generations could be so- 
cialized in the modern times of considerable stress and strain. Although there 
are several voluntary organisations for the youth in many countries, their influ- 
ence is not so pervasive as that of Komsomols and Pioneers of Russia ; nor is 
the state support so planned and purposeful. Besides giving a critical estimate 
of the Soviet Youth Program, the book affords a valuable suggestion to the 
youth leaders, teachers and social workers as to how the youth of a country 
could be mobilized into a disciplined and trained force which can make great 
contributions to the national development aiid can avoid being a social liability 
especially in the developing countries. The book has a significant place in the 
scanty literature on the youth activities in India. 


B. P. Lurta 
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Qaud adaa Gaweau—Shikshanant Vartaman Phiisufio :—By Dr. 
D. M. Desatand Dr. G. B. SHAH, A. R. Sheth & Co., Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
1965, pp. 12 + 416, Rs» 6-50. 

As is made quite clear by the authors in their introduction, the book 
under review is primarily written for th®-students of education particularly 
those studying for the B.Ed. and M.Ed. degrees. And-yet those who are inter- 
ested in the study of philosophy and more so in uiderstanding-the philosophy 
of education will find this book useful and interesting. 

The authors have very systematically divided the 416 pages of their book 
into 14 chapters. They have done well in organising these chapters into vari- 
ous topics of fundamental importance. Dealing in detail with the meaning, 
philosophy and foundations of education, the authors have discussed the vari- 
ous philosophies like naturalism, idealism, pragmatism and realism from the 
educational point of view. The remaining seven chapters are devoted to the 
discussion of the most fundamental and to some extent very controversial issues 
in modern education such as ‘individual and social aims of education,’ philo- 
Sophy of eorpellem, ’ * education for democracy ’ ‘ philosophy of religious 
education ;’ ‘education for international understanding ;’ “education and 
social reconstruction ; ’ and ‘ philosophy of national education ’. 

The horizons of modern educational philosophy and practice have greatly 
broadened in this scientific era, The authors have fully borne in mind these 
broad concepts and areas of modern education while dealing with the various 
aspects of the philosophies of education.. 

With a view to making their book useful for the students of education, 
preparing for examinations, the authors have very wisely given a brief summary, 
a few questions and a bibliography pertaining to each chapter over and above 
a general bibliography in English and a list of technical terminology at the end 
of the book, 

Some of the controversial and burning problems of modern education such 
as curriculum, religious education, democratic education, education for inter- 
national understanding and national education are very well discussed so as 
to arouse original thinking in the minds of the readers. 

It is hoped that a few suggestions for the second edition, if and when it is 
to be brought out, will not be out of place. They are as follows: 

1. The book may conveniently be divided into two parts: one dealing 
with the fundamental philosophy of education and the other with the modern 
burning issues in the field of anal 

2. More exactness in the Gujarati translations of the definitions of educa- 
tion { pp. 5,6) is needed so as to bring out the erate thinking implied in the 
original English definitions. 
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3. Instead of discussing Gandhiji’s philosophy of education under the 
topic of pragmatism a separate chapter may be devoted to deal witht“ Basic’ 
education as the national philosophy and system of Indian€ducation. This is 
particularly suggested because Basic educational philosophy has all the aspects 
like pragmatism, realism, naturalism, idealism and nationalism. Besides, it has 
been attracting the thinkers all over the world as a philosophically, psycholog- 
ically, sociologically and economically potential system of education. 

4. The Sanskrit S on pages 12 and 279 need to be corrected while 
reprinting this book. 

The book under review is undoubtedly a substantial addition to the 
educational literature in Gujarati and it will certainly prove to be very valuable 
for the Gujarati knowing students of education and others interested in the 
philosophy of education. The authors have taken great pains to prepare this 
book and have done full justice to all the topics. They have taken care to make 


their book easy, interesting and useful. 
S, M. DIVEKAR 
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CHILDREN GROWING UP, 
by John Gabriel, Rs. 24 ; 
This book is concerned in a descriptive and interpretive way with the 
meaning of personality with the social and individual factors in its formation 
and with the general patterns of behaviour which oceur during the various 
Stages of children’s growth, 


THE DIVIDED SELF : 
by R. D. Lang, Rs. 2.80 
This beok is a unique study of the human situations, The author’s main 
purpose is to make madness and the process of going mad comprehensible. 
Dr. Lang succeeds brilliantly with the case of studies of schizophrenic patients, 
Audio-Visual Reference Books for Teachers 
AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK 
by Ralph Cable, Rs. 7.60 
This book will serve as a constant Source of reference to teachers, training 
college*students and any one concerned with the communication of knowledge 
in the wider fields of extension work, community development or training 
in industry. 3 
Useful Books for Students and Teachers 
ADVANCED TESTS. IN ENGLISH 
by H. W.Mason, Rs. 6.40 
This book'is designed to guide the student in higher classes in the 
organization and presentation of given material and to stimulate not merely 
to expand vocabulary but also to realise the niceties of correct usage, 


CREATIVE COMPREHENSION 
by F, E. Foden, Rs. 6.60 
The author is experienced in the problems of teaching English to craft 
students. His advice is sound and the material for written work plentiful and 
relevant to the students’ experience, 


+ THE PRIMARY TEACHER’S GUIDE TO SPEECH TRAINING 
by Anne H. McAllister, Rs. 6.44 
In the Preface the author states: -Speech training defeats its own end 
ubless it is made, not an end in itself, but a necessary adjunct to training 
in thinking and in effective expression in oral language. This book supplies the 
material needed by the teachef for this task. 
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THE FACTS OF 


ENGLISH 


I AN 4N AN 4 


RONALD RIDOUT 
CLIFFORD WITTING i 


T his reference book gives in alphabetical 

order the literary and linguistic facts of the 

English language, with such examples and_ 

© 

explanations as will make them intelligible 

to the non-specialist. There are just over 

1,100 entries, some only a few words in. 

length, others running to several pages. 

They include: grammatical terms; literary 

terms; general language terms; the deri- 

vation of words; confused words; over- 

worked words; new words; acceptable 

and unacceptable usage of words; pro- 

nunciation; punctuation; prosody; logic; 

and such other matters as American 

English, foreign words and phrases, and 

terms used in printing, music and the 

drama. Detailed cross referencing adds to 

the value and interest of the kook, for the 

reader is not only guided to everything 

related to his immediate query but will also be tempted to 

explore in other directions. Unlike many works of reference, The 

Facts of English has interest and 

usefulness for readers of widely 

contrasted backgrounds and differ- 
ing standards of education. 
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Ramu, the Champion Spitter 
Contributed to*his city’s litter 
What Ramu didn’t know 
“Was how far spit could go s 


# In spreading disease by the litre! 
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Your citys 
CLEAN 


Don’t be like Ramu. Romu's 


kind of indiscriminate spitting 
is dangerous to health. Play safe | 


by developing clean habits. 
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